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THE MONTH. 





THE next meeting of the National League is to be held in 
Boston on October 1 and 2. 





THE Boston Zraveller (Rep.) is publishing a series of articles 
entitled “The History of Civil Service Reform.” 





Ir is refreshing to find such a paper as the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Zimes coming out so strongly for the reform of the civil 
service, as appears by a clipping sent us just as we go to press. 
Within the last year, we have seen more of our seed springing 
into life all over the country than in any other one year before. 


Durinc the month Hon. George William Curtis delivered an 
address in New York before the New York Civil Service Re- 
form Association, in which he shows the great growth of the 
reform in public sentiment and in Congress and in the press. 
He commends the fearless administration of the National Civil 
Service Commissioners, and condemns the loot of the post- 
offices, and gives some very humorous characterizations of the 
arguments of the opponents of the reform. This address is 
printed in full in the New York Zimes of May 8. 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte also delivered an interesting ad- 
dress before the Indiana Association, on May 17, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. This address is printed in full in the Fort Wayne 
Gazette of May 17. Our regret at not being able to print these 
addresses in full is an illustration of the growth of the reform. 
Some eight or nine years ago it was hard to find material 
enough for our paper. As it is now, our desk is each month 
overflowing with addresses, editorials, sermons, etc., on the 
reform, and with exposures of the spoils methods, which for- 
merly no one cared to disclose. What is rare now is an open 
and avowed attack on the reform that has anything in it worth 
printing. 








THIS month, however, we have the address of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Clarkson before a body of Repub- 
licans in Boston. This address embodies the strongest attack 
on the reform we have seen, and we print it in full. One of 
the most encouraging signs of the times is the defence made to 
this attack. Instead of being left to the members of the reform 
associations, we find the Boston party papers and Representa- 
tive Lodge coming to the front. 

Collector Beard, however, gave himself away at the dinner. 
He, as we well know, nearly defeated the Massachusetts Civil 
Service bill in the State legislature, and finally voted for the 
measure only after it had received a decisive victory in the 
House of Representatives. He has always posed as what he 
calls a “practical” reformer. He has never suggested any law 
or detailed method for his practical reform in place of the 
present law which he calls “im-practical,” notwithstanding 
its five years of success in actual operation. At this dinner, 
Mr. Beard has at last given us his idea of what a “fractical” 
reformer is. He said,— 


And I, sir,—and I believe that I voice the sentiments of 
this gathering,— am particularly thankful to this Administration 
for giving us a First Assistant Postmaster-General who has 
been a practical civil service reformer. 


We should add, however, that Mr. Beard proposes to en- 
force the present federal civil service law in every detail while 
he is at the head of the custom-house at Boston. 


We have a fresh illustration of how patronage fails to 
strengthen a party, in the results of the municipal elections in 
Indiana on May 6. The federal patronage has been used al- 
most without stint in Indiana for the purpose of aiding the 
Republican party. Notwithstanding this, three-fourths of the 
entire number of cities, many of which have been under Re- 
publican control since they were chartered, have elected Dem- 
ocratic officials. What is more worthy of note is the close 
connection between these defeats and the particular localities 
which have received the benefits (?) of the patronage. One 
report says :— 


Harrison took his United States marshal from Franklin, and 
that town elects a Democratic ticket the first time in twenty 
years. The district attorney was taken from Vincennes, and 
that town has changed from Republican to Democratic by an 
overwhelming majority. Over at Wabash, the Administration 
picked up Warren G. Sayre and put him on the Cherokee 
Indian Commission. The Republicans returned the kindness 
by letting the Democrats elect their ticket for the first time in 
the history of the city. Madison furnished the collector of 
customs, and the Democrats were victorious there. 


Are not some of the experienced politicians right who have 
said, “ Patronage weakens instead of strengthening a party”? 
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Tue fight over the appointment of sergeant-at-arms of the 
United States Senate is another illustration of the demoralizing 
tendencies of the patronage system. Colonel Canaday is now the 
sergeant-at-arms for that body, and is asked to resign. This he 
is called on to do, not because he is not a good, efficient, and 
popular officer, and not even because he is not a Republican, 
but because there are other Republican candidates more in 
sympathy with the present leaders of the Senate. To get some 
idea of the money value of such a position, we refer our readers 
to the estimates of appropriations for the year ending June 30, 
1891. By these it appears the salary roll of officers and em- 
ployés of the Senate (not including the salaries or mileage of 
the Senators themselves) is $330,000 a year. Of this a large 
part is under the control of the sergeant-at-arms. ‘The sala- 
ries of the subordinates in the National House of Representa- 
tives are a little larger, amounting, in all, to $385,000 a year. 
Now, these positions are favorite places for the sons of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, something like forty or fifty now 
holding them. Among these are said to be the sons of Con- 
gressmen Rowell, of Illinois; Baker, of New York; Hender- 
son, of Illinois; Wade, of Missouri; Butterworth, of Ohio ; 
Banks, of Massachusetts; Kennedy, of Ohio; Honk, of Ten- 
nessee; McCord, of Wisconsin; and Brower, of North Car- 
olina. 


WE print a part of Mr. Roosevelt’s argument on behalf of the 
Civil Service Commission before the Civil Service Committee 
of Congress. He makes plain one point which has not been 
very generally understood, and that is regarding the appoint- 
ment of Shidy in the Census Bureau. Shidy had turned 
“*state’s evidence,” by which means only were the Com- 
mission enabled to find the proofs of the frauds that had oc- 
curred under Postmaster Paul at Milwaukee. In all civilized 
nations it has long been the established and necessary policy to 
protect persons who turn state’s evidence, and this was a pecu- 
liarly aggravated case. Paul, who had instigated all the frauds, 
and the other two tools in carrying them out, were allowed to 
stay on in office after the frauds were proved ; but poor Shidy, 
who had done his duty in confessing and helping to detect 
these frauds, was alone removed from office. When it became 
the duty of the Commission to go on with other investigations, 
Mr. Roosevelt frankly told the Postmaster-General that, if the 
Commission’s witnesses were punished for telling the truth, and 
the other guilty persons were allowed to go scot-free, it was 
useless to make any more attempts at investigation. As a re- 
sult, “poor” Shidy was given a place in the Census Bureau 
and Paul was allowed to resign, with the indorsement on his 
resignation that, if he had not resigned, he would have been 
removed. One other of the guilty men, a Democrat, has since 
then been removed for political reasons only, after the new Re- 
publican postmaster was put in; but the other guilty person is 
still allowed to hold his office unpunished. 


Tuis state of affairs is one of the blots on the present Ad- 
ministration. If it deserves credit on reform grounds for any- 
thing, it was for appointing a strong Civil Service Commission 
and then backing that Commission up in its endeavors to en- 
force the law. In the case of the Milwaukee post-office, how- 
ever, the government has signally failed to do its part in pun- 
ishing the offenders of the law and protecting its own witnesses. 





INJUSTICE TO MR. CURTIS. 


The human mind is so constituted that it instinctively associates 
great reforms with individuals, and to the public those individual 
leaders represent to a great extent the reform itself. For this reason, 
all the friends of a reform should be careful not to attack its leaders 
without the greatest care that the attack is at least well grounded. 
It was not the true friends of liberty and union that concocted or 
repeated untrue stories ridiculing Lincoln or Andrew or Sumner 
during the war of the Rebellion. When anything was said to injure 
the character of their leaders, they would resent it, and instinctively 
go to first sources to disprove a slander rather than carelessly to 
repeat it. The present leader of civil service reform in the country 
is Mr. George William Curtis. He has been the president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League since its start, and has done 
more than any one other man, unless it be Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, for 
the cause. Because, however, of Mr. Curtis’s independent action in 
politics, the party organs and leaders of each party like to hit Mr. 
Curtis, who with characteristic fortitude and patience bears it all 
silently. Some of these hits are made by the enemies, either secret 
or open, of the reform; but other of these hits are made by persons 
who are really, on the whole, genuine supporters of the reform, but, 
out of party spite, cannot help assailing Mr. Curtis without justice 
or truth. The hits from this latter class are the ones that do the 
reform the most harm, and among this class is the Boston Journad. 
In the course of his recent address in New York, explaining that sup- 
port of reform in one respect cannot condone for neglect of it in 
others, Mr. Curtis said :— 


But the censors will remember that during the last administration, when 
exception was taken to plain violations of reform principles, attention was 
triumphantly called to the case of the postmaster of New York. Had not 
he been reappointed? Was not that reform? With one accord, the spoils- 
men asked, with the poet,— 


“Insatiate monster, could not one suffice?” 


But are we justified in calling a man a son of temperance because he gets 
drunk only once or twice a week? Mr. Bonaparte, the President of the 
Maryland Association, said wittily and well at the annual meeting of the 
National League last year, “ To tell us, in extenuation of this unfit appoint- 
ment or that unjust removal, that elsewhere the guilty officer has done what 
he ought to have done here, is no more to the point than obedience to the 
eighth commandment would justify a breach of the seventh.” 


The Journal on May 10, in the first column of its editorial, says 
of this: — 


Mr. Curtis has a short memory. If he will brush up his recollections, he 
will recall the fact that it was not the spoilsmen, but the avowed advocates of 
civil service reform, who during the last administration made the frequent and 
jubilant allusions to the reappointment of the postmaster of New York. It 
was something about which the spoilsmen had little to say, because they did 
not approve it. But let Mr. Curtis read over his own addresses and editorial 
articles during the Cleveland administration, and he will see how frequently | 
he adorned them with references to that one lonely exhibition of reform. 
Was something said about the Higginses and Thomases and other Gorman 
heelers who were saddled on the public service by Mr. Cleveland? “Hush!” 
said Mr. Curtis: “there is Postmaster Pearson!” Did any one venture to 
allude to Aquila Jones and other rank spoilsmen; to the looting of the 
Indian service and the public lands by unprincipled adventurers; to the 
carnival of spoils-hunters in Indiana and Maryland; or to the scores of 
jail-birds and criminals of high and low degree whom Mr. Cleveland ap- 
pointed to various offices,— Mr. Curtis had always his finger on his lip, and 
a deprecating wave of the hand. ‘Don’t mention it,” he said, in effect. 
“Tsn’t it enough to know that there is Postmaster Pearson?” If Mr. Curtis 
has forgotten all this, the public is endowed with a longer memory. 


Now, this is very funny, if true; but, if not, then the joke is turned 
on the Journal. We have taken the pains to reread the four ad- 
dresses made by Mr. Curtis at the annual meetings of the National 
League during the Cleveland administration. They were made on 
Aug. 5, 1885, Aug. 4, 1886, on Aug. 3, 1887, and on May 29, 1888, 
and appear in full in the Civit SERVICE RECORDS of September, 
1886, August, 1887, and June, 1888. Perhaps nothing more fully 
proves the fairness of Mr. Curtis than these addresses. He, in his 
capacity as a citizen, had supported Mr. Cleveland for President; 
and yet he did not hesitate to tell the plain truth with candor and 
vigor. In the first of these addresses, made when Mr. Cleveland 
had been President but five months and one day, when the removals 
had been exceptionally few, and when Higgins’s appointment was the 
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only really bad one, Mr. Curtis took the ground that the appoint- 
ment of Higgins “was a signal illustration of the abuse that we 
would correct,” of which he knew “ no satisfactory explanation ”; but 
testing the administration by all its appointments and removals 
made up to that time, including the “instances of Pearson, Graves, 
Burt, and others,” and its resistance to the pressure for a “clean 
sweep,” and comparing it with other administrations, the outlook for 
reform was hopeful, and the “ good cause very much stronger than it 
was a year ago.” A year later, when the rate of removals had become 
more rapid and the yielding to Congressmen more unmistakable, Mr. 
Curtis speaks of “inexplicable appointments and arbitrary removals 
and apparent want of consistent adherence to principle,” and again, 
as showing the growth of public opinion, says, “ Arbitrary removals, 
which were the accepted and unquestioned practice of the public ser- 
vice, have not ceased, indeed; but ” (we suppose the Journal thinks 
the next sentence is to be, “ Behold Pearson,” —not at all: it is) 
“they are now instantly challenged and exposed, and there is a dis- 
tinct public sense of wrong in the act.” In the whole of this address 
there is not one allusion to Mr. Pearson’s reappointment. 

The next address was delivered when, after two years and five 
months of Mr. Cleveland’s administration, his career as a reformer 
could be fairly well estimated. Mr. Curtis boldly declares that there 
has been a “general political reconstruction of the civil service,” 
and he warns his friends that they should “ view the question not as 
supporters or opponents of his [Mr. Cleveland’s] administration, or 
of any administration, but solely as friends of civil service reform”; 
and he ends the characterization as follows, “In a survey of the 
whole service there has been almost as complete a change as was 
practicable, since an en¢irely new force of totally inexperienced officers 
would have prevented the regular transaction of the public business.” 

Condemning the too rapid rate of change among postmasters then 
going on, he makes mention of Mr. Pearson’s reappointment; and 
this is the only mention he makes of it in any of the last three ad- 
dresses. He says:— 

“ Some presidential officers might have served out their terms; 
and a very few, as in the happy instance of the postmaster at New 
York, might be reappointed. But, substantially, the whole of this 
vast and unusually diffused service, whose smaller offices are the 
local headquarters of the administration party, and are often given 
to local editors whose newspapers are thus subsidized by the govern- 
ment, would (in another year or two at the same rate) have under- 
gone a complete partisan reconstruction.” 

Indeed, all these addresses, though giving credit to Mr. Cleveland 
for certain advances toward reform, contain so many denunciations 
of the failures that we recommend them to the /ourna/ as instances 
of fearless exposure of abuses, notwithstanding party feeling, worthy 
of the /ourna/?’s imitation at this present moment. 





MR. CLARKSON IN BOSTON. 


The First Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Clarkson, who has 
beaten the record of changes among fourth-class postmasters in one 
year, according to his own official figures furnished this paper, and 
who is well known as an opponent of civil service reform, was invited 
to deliver an address in Boston by: a Republican club called the 
Norfolk Club. His defence of the spoils system is, on the whole, 
the best we have seen. His frank and pleasing manner certainly 
added all that could be added to the pleading of a bad cause. He 
believes in some modicum of reform, but not of such reform as we 
believe in; for he most earnestly advocates appointments for partisan 
purposes and as rewards for party work. He believes in some kind 
of department examinations to keep out the unfit, but not open 
competition, such as destroys favoritism. 

Of course, all this is exactly the opposite of what we are striving 
for. These “pass examinations” under department control were 
tried way back in the fifties, and were given up as useless. The ex- 
aminations were always lowered to meet the capacities of the political 
favorites, and were of so little value that they fell into disuse, though 
still theoretically required by law. (See Senate Report No. 872, 1881, 





p. 7.) We have no partiality for examinations, unless the examina- 
tions are such as will destroy partisan appointments to non-political 
offices ; and as to short terms of service, which he advocates, though 
they might deprive the government of trained servants and so be 
uneconomical, yet from the real motive that actuates reformers, if 
the ends of, these short terms could be truly made times of calling 
officials to account, and if we were sure that only the incapable or 
dishonest would be weeded out and that no appointments would be 
made as rewards for party work, though there might still be some 
grounds for criticism, we should have no fundamental objection to 
such short terms. 

His chief argument is that, because all persons admit that elective 
officers of towns, cities, states, and nation should have short terms 
and frequently come before the people, therefore all other kinds of 
offices should be frequently vacated. This sort of sophomoric gener- 
alization is like arguing that, as some sick people are treated bene- 
ficially with laudanum, therefore all sick persons should be given 
doses of the same poison, no matter how the cases might differ. 
Not having distinguished in his own mind between e/ective offices 
and the routine appointive offices, it is no wonder that he assures his 
hearers that the fathers of the country were in favor of his kind of 
rotation. In his reading among their works, he has failed to notice 
what we have had occasion to point out so frequently,— that it was 
elective offices only in which they favored rotation,* and that their 
action was consistent with this distinction, because, while they made 
short terms for elective offices, their appointive offices, outside of 
the cabinet and a few other political offices, were created with indefi- 
nite terms, and the changes during the first forty years of the govern- 
ment were only 137. The four-year-term law, which applies to about 
one official in fifty, was not passed till 1820. It is a matter of well- 
known history that this law was a political scheme “to promote the 
election of W. H. Crawford as President of the United States in 1825.” 
This law was condemned by every one of the fathers of our country 
living at the time, as well as by Webster, Van Buren, Calhoun, Clay, 
J. Q. Adams, and many others. 

One more argument made by Mr. Clarkson worthy of note was 
that experience in government affairs is a school for good citizenship, 
and that, therefore, after short service, officials should be compelled 
to retire to private life and give others a chance at this training. We 
believe that a year or two of experience in the legislature or in the 
position of selectman or trustee of a town is of great advantage to a 
citizen as education for his political duties ; but what the sorting of 
letters or copying of records or summing up columns of figures have 
to do with political training of a citizen, any more than similar work 
in an express office or private counting-room, Mr. Clarkson failed 
to show. 

As to the argument that the hope of getting these routine offices 
will encourage honest party effort, no one will be deceived by that 
for a moment. The kind of work the hope of these offices inspires, 
and the dickerings and tradings in them, are just the very things 
which have degraded party politics, so that parties have largely be- 
come clubs of place-hunters instead of associations of persons with 
like convictions on public affairs; while the slavery of the poor offi- 
cial who dare not have any opinions but those of his “influence’’ 
or work for any one else partakes much more of the feudal and 
medieval systems than anything belonging to the free institutions 
of America. 

Lastly, we cannot help regretting that the fascinating Mr. Clarkson 
should have said anything that has not the appearance of at 
least self-persuasion to an honest belief in the excuses he was 
making for his own conduct while in office; but, when he speaks of 
the civil service examinations for the average positions as asking the 
distance between the stars, he is stating what he cannot help know- 
ing is false. We have reason to believe this was not on his manu- 
script, and he simply yielded to the momentary impulse of getting off 
a very old and very false joke which he thought would please a por- 
tion of his audience. Mr. Lodge’s interview, which we print, covers 
the other important points quite fully. 


* Civit Service Recorp for August, 1889, p. 17. 
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HON. J. S. CLARKSON ON CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM, BEFORE THE NORFOLK CLUB 
AT BOSTON, MAY 23, 1890. 


Hon. J. S. Clarkson, the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
and also member of the National Republican Committee, was 
entertained by the Norfolk Club (Republican), on Friday even- 
ing, May 23. There were present about 165 of the most distin- 
guished Republicans of Massachusetts, among whom were the 
governor, lieutenant governor, President Sprague of the Senate, 
Mayor Hart, Collector Beard, ex-Governor Long, Collector of 
Internal Revenue Orcutt, United States District Attorney Allen, 
and others. In the course of his address, Mr. Clarkson spoke 
as follows on civil service reform : — 


Intimately connected with this is another question, concerning 
which ' come before the intellectual bar of New England to plead. 
It is the question of civil service reform. I approach it here with 
courtesy. It is not probable that my views will coincide with many 
who hear me. But New England frankness will expect that I should 
give my own views if I give any at all on this subject. [Applause.] 
So I ask you to hear me, and can give only the assurance that my 
opinions will be sincere, if they are not wise. We are all for civil 
service reform and for placing it on the merit system; but we differ 
in the details. I have a very deep feeling on this subject. It seems 
to me that it goes deeper than any other question of the time, except 
that of the right of an American freeman to vote, but that it goes 
deeper in another way than is now being discussed. When I study 
it, I go back to the days that the standard of freedom was set up for 


the republic. When I read the early debates of the fathers in con- 
stitutional convention or early Congress, I find that all the time they 
took the precaution to bring the government close to the people, and 
that one of their highest endeavors was to place all offices above the 
control and above the ambition of all merely mercenary people. For 
this purpose federal salaries were wisely set very low in amount, 


and were so set to keep se | and all men from seeking them merely 


for the sake of the salary. I could quote here hundreds of columns 
of wise speeches from the fathers of the republic on this subject. 
Let every young student of American affairs go to this fountain for 
his first lesson in civil service reform. Let him come along from 
that first source by the paths of all our wisest men, and he will find 
always that patriotism was intended to be the first incentive to service 
to the country, whether in office in time of peace or battle in time of 
war. The republic was placed on the shoulders of its voters, and 
from the first hour it has so depended on their affections that it has 
always relied on a volunteer army in time of danger, and the reliance 
has never failed. It was intended by the founders of this country 
that politics should be the public school of patriotism, and office- 
holding the normal school of government. It was created as a 
representative government, with its life and welfare dependent on 
the interest taken in its affairs by its citizens. 

The State has wisely followed the nation in this respect, and has 
multiplied the offices so as to instruct the people in the art of 
government. The cry that the offices are few and the people many 
is in one degree false. The township and the town meeting are 
largely the strength of this government. Any one can calculate for 
himself that, counting all the offices, there are from twenty to thirty 
in every township in the land. Along with this goes the fact that in 
every such township, especially in the farming communities, almost 
every man of intelligence in that township holds within ten years 
some sort of an office. In it he is instructed in government, and 
given a new dignity in citizenship and made conservative and careful. 
For office-holding makes all men conservative. After he has had this 
instruction in office, he is wiser as a voter, wiser as a tax-payer, and 
stronger in every way as acitizen. In these millions of little offices, 
and in the contests over them, wherein all public questions are argued 
and the public interest discussed, is largely kept alive that healthful 
interest which is the salvation of the government. The political 
campaign is the real lyceum of American statesmen and the open 
academy of the great mass of the American people. 

As the State seeks oe the county and the township thus to 
instruct its people in public affairs through its offices, and as it 
changes them frequently both to preserve constant honesty in office 
and to instruct the largest possible number of men in official affairs, 
so, I believe, should the nation follow in the same course. It was 
intended by the fathers of the republic that office-holding should be 
honorable. It was intended that an American family should find 
pride in seeing one or more of its own number enjoying the honors 


of official place and the higher honors of the public confidence. 
This feeling has been found to render the State good service. It 
has ennobled citizenship, lifted up human ambition, and kept the 
public service pure by frequent changes, just as the tides purify the 
salt oceans. Defalcations in any office occur almost invariably in 
an office held too long by one man. The idea of office-holding for 
life was the very idea the American republic was created to resist. 
[Applause. ] 

Beyond this, it was intended that this should be a representative 
government. That makes it a party government. In no other way 
can public questions be settled than by the formation of political 
parties. These parties proclaim certain principles, and all of them 
go to the people for approval and decision. It is only*by the vic- 
tories of political parties that the republic advances in growth or 
strength. The people approve of a certain political party havin 
certain principles; and in doing that they wish to see those princi- 
ples carried out in the public service. Since this is true (and no one 
will deny my propositions up to this point, I suppose), is it reasonable 
to think that these principles approved by the people can best be 
carried out by the triumphant party, by those in office who believe 
in these principles or by those who are opposed to such principles? 
For my own part, I did not believe that Republicans could carry out 
in office the campaign pledges and platforms made by the Democratic 
party in 1884 a3 well as Democrats could. [Laughter and applause.] 
Nor do I believe that Democrats can carry out now, or that they 
desire to carry out now, the principles of the Republican platform 
and campaign of 1888 as well as Republicans. Here I part company 
with our esteemed friends, the Mugwumps. [Laughter.] I hold to 
such an old-fashioned faith that I cannot believe in the new doctrine 
that changes us both from Bible ground and American ground, that 
= are a better fellow if you favor your enemies rather than your 
riends, or that you can depend on your enemies for better service 
than your friends. [Great applause.] I do not believe that Demo- 
crats can administer the affairs of a Republican administration as 
well as Republicans, any more than I believe that Methodists can 
carry on the affairs of a Baptist church better than Baptists. 
[Laughter.] The matter of clerkships does not count very much 
one way or the other, except that it is bad for the clerks who remain 
in them to lose their independence and usefulness, and bad for the 
republic to build up a life-holding class. But all administrative 
offices, those that are in any way to carry out the principles in 
government approved by the people at the polls, ought to be of men 
belonging to the party that was approved at the polls. 

In other words, I believe that the United States Government 
is a political, and not a business, organization. The interest of the 
average man in politics must be kept alive to make a republic suc- 
ceed. If it is purely a business machine, as many claim, then the 
administration of its affairs might be let out to the lowest responsible 
bidder. But there is something higher and nobler and greater in 
government than business. It is the guardian of liberty, the repre- 
sentative of progress, the hope of all people who are its citizens. 
Governments should be good and pure, and so should political 
parties. For my own part, I believe in a political party so pure and 
honest that good people everywhere may pray for its success, just as 
the Republican Party has many times been prayed for in times of 
national crises in millions of the homes of America. [Applause. 

I believe, also, that politics, instead of being selfish, is really an 
unselfish thing, and that it provides a school for the discipline of men 
and the broadening of human nature. The honorable ambition of 
any man is laudable. The honorable ambition ‘of the neighbors of 
any man to see one in whom they believe promoted is still more 
laudable. These two things make up the life of politics. Where 
one man works for himself in politics, a dozen men work for a good 
man in whom they believe. Therefore, I believe that, as the State 
wisely keeps changing its public officials, so should the nation keep 
up the same constancy in change. If it is worthy of the ambition of 
the farmer to hold the office of township trustee or county clerk, so 
is it worthy the ambition of the same farmer to hold the post-office 
or > Be neey place. If the honorable ambition of a family or a 
neighborhood can covet for one of its number the distinction of a 
State office, so may it justly covet the distinction of a national office. 
In the pride of that family, or in the pride of the neighborhood or 
State back of that family, the nation has a guarantee of honorable 
service. The man who seeks an office to render his country good 
service, independent of the salary, is the safest office-holder. 

This country finds its safety in every time of peril and need in 
men who work more for country than self. It was men of this kind 
that made up the Revolutionary army, and worked for nothing when they 
could have made money at home. It is men of this kind who have 
served it in every war and every battle. In the war for the Union, 
millions of men served the nation at $13 a month, when they could 
have earned a thousand dollars a year apiece at home. So are other 
men willing to serve in public place at private cost.. The people 
realize that vigilance at the beginning is the vigilance of patriotism. 
Watch the small offices of this country in their millions of numbers 
and in the men who fill them, and the nation is most faithfully 





watched. Let this new fashion come of saying that all the minor 
offices, numbering hundreds of thousands and even millions, shall be 
held by a life-holding class, and leave all the higher offices open 
mainly to occupancy by rich men, and you have taken the republic 
from its moorings and put it on a sea of danger and uncertainty. 
[Applause.] For if the minor federal offices, such as postmasters 
and those of kindred degree in importance, should have no part in 
politics and should be held by their occupants for life, so should the 
county and township offices of every State be held for life. There is 
no business reason, even saying nothing of political considerations, 
why the office of treasurer or county clerk in this community should 
not be held for life, as well as the Boston post-office. LAggionse.) 
If the principle is right for federal offices, it is right for State an 

county and all local offices. If it is wrong for one, it is wrong for 
the other; and a sufficient answer to the new fashion, as given by the 
people themselves, is that all the offices that they control are changed 
every two years or four. It is hard to see how the advocates of a 
life-holding class in office can claim that the people are for it. For 
never, by any of their actions, have the American people shown any 
sympathy whatever for a life-holding class in office. 

I turn away from all this — When it is proposed to me that 
all appointive federal offices shall be held by men who are willing to 
forswear party and to accept the salary of such offices as a bribe for 
having no political opinions, I say that it is a heresy, and one of 
danger to the republic. [Applause.] It is on this theory that this 
whole new system is set to rest for its safety. All the office-holders 
are to be decitizened, and to say that neither this political party nor 
that in the least interests them. I do not want to see such a class in 
this republic of free voters. I want to see every office in this land 
open to the ambition of every American citizen. The man who 
aspires to a small office is as worthy the ambition, and in his circle of 
influence can serve his country as worthily, as the man who aspires 
to a large office. I want to see the republic, which is ready at any 
time to call on millions of its men to work at $13 a month, not willing 
to forget them in their time of need. [Applause.] The fathers of 
the republic filled the civil service with the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, with the soldiers of the War of 1812; and the later men of the 
republic treated with similar gratitude the soldiers of 1848 and the 
millions of soldiers of 1861. Any government which calls on a man 
to offer his life in its behalf, and then can forget that soldier after its 
life has been saved and its property assured, and can turn him away 
from its door when he begs for a small office in which to make a 
living, is not so good a government as I want this government to be. 
[Great applause. ] 

When the government called on these men to save its life, it did 
not ask them how far the weather was below zero and the space 
between the stars [laughter and applause], nor require them to calcu- 
late the width and slant of the shadow of a tree at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. [Laughter.] 

In saying all this, I do not want to be understood as being opposed 
to civil service reform. [Laughter.] Indeed, I am a civil service 
reformer myself, but of a practical kind. I believe in giving a fixed 
tenure to every officer and every clerk in the public service, so as to 
preserve the self-respect of the occupant. I do not object to his re- 
election or reappointment, if he shall be found to merit it. Just as 
the people return a faithful man in an elective office as long as hé is 
useful, so long would I return a faithful man in a federal office. I 
would send an office-holder back to the people for renewal and 
approval at least every four years, and so give him an incentive to 
faithful service. I would utilize the trained men in the departments 
by way of promotion. I would have all applicants for official place 
examined, and thoroughly examined; but 1 would have the examina- 
tion made, not by the men who know nothing practically, or even 
theoretically, of the service, but by the men who are in charge of the 
departments of the service. It is simply absurd that the Post-office 
Department, which has 150,000 men on its rolls, should be compelled 
to go outside of that number and draw for men entirely untried in 
its service to fill any vacancy in its force. Much better would it be, 
both on account of the merit of men in the service and the interest 
of the service itself, to draw from the men who are already trained 
in its details. What is true of the Post-office Department ought to 
be true of every other. This would bring fresh blood into the de- 
partments from the country at large. A clerk from a good post-office 
anywhere in the land would render better service in the department 
at Washington than some one drawn from the civil service who 
knows nothing whatever of the post-office business. 

I do not believe in the theory of the new fashion, that every man 
at the head of the department is in league against the public interest, 
and that he is trying dishonestly to injure the public service. I be- 
lieve instead that a cabinet officer, or the head of a bureau, is not 
only more interested in the success of the service intrusted to him, but 
that he is more capable to conduct it than any outside commission 
can possibly be. The fretfulness of so-called civil service reform 
proves its own weakness. Everybody who differs from it is called 
in American politics 

It is a new thing, an 


dishonest; and, indeed, it is the only thin 
which claims that it should not be discussed. 
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experiment at best; and yet those who assume to have it in charge 
say that its merits must not even be debated. Many of its champions 
do not seem to seek for the truth. In the Civit SERVICE RECORD 
of this city, edited by one of the distinguished family of Danas, were 
given a few weeks ago the exact changes in the post-offices of the 
country since the 4th of March, 1889. It was shown that, of the 
25,000 or more that have been changed, over half of them were filled 
by reason of resignations of the former occupants. Yet weeks after 
the Civil Service Reform Association of Indiana met and solemnly 
accused the President of treason to the true interests of the govern- 
ment by the removal of 31,000 postmasters in the space of one 
ear. 

. When it is remembered that 15,000 of the post-offices of this 
country pay a salary of $15 a year or less, and when it is remembered 
that 15,000 more are held by the occupants purely as an accommo- 
dation to the farm neighborhoods in which they are held, the magni- 
tude and ferocity of the spoils dragon as pictured by the Mugwumps 
are very greatly lessened. [Laughter.] Fourth-class post-offices 
change constantly. Under the law there is no fixed tenure to them. 
The people and reformers who cry out against the changes under 
this Administration seem to forget that a Democrat could not be re- 
moved from an office now unless the previous national Administra- 
tion had placed a Democrat in the office to be removed. 

We do want in this country a civil service reform, but we want one 
that is practical. I believe in fixed tenures, in the examination of all 
applicants, in promotion for merit, and all the time in the selection of 
the best possible man for the place. I do not believe in a system 
where a man is chosen by those who do not understand the service 
themselves, nor in any system which compels any official to take a clerk 
without seeing him, without knowing anything of his merits or his char- 
acter, or without being able in the least to test his capacity. The prac- 
tical system of examination is the one that insures the greatest effi- 
ciency. It was by this method that the Railway Mail Service, which 
up to 1885 was the most perfect piece of governmental machinery in 
the world, was built up. The men who conducted the service made 
the examinations, and held all clerks to the most rigid accountability. 
I would go further in respect of that service than any of the civil 
service reformers have gone. It is a service of peril, absence from 
home, and poor pay. Last year ten men were killed and ninety-five 
incapacitated for labor by injury in this service, showing that it is more 
dangerous than service in the army in time of peace. The railway 
mail is the most important local service of the government and the 
poorest paid and the most perilous. I would make it an enlisted 
service, remove it as far from politics as the army, keep faithful and 
efficient men in it for life, and, when they are worn by its hardships 
and exposure into disability, I would give them a pension. [Applause.] 
I believe the American people would sustain this, but I know of no 
other civil pension that they would sustain. When it is proposed to 
pension all men in the civil list after they are sixty, and compel the 
shoemaker, who has pounded away from the time he was twenty to 
earn a dollar a day for his family, to help in paying a pension for a 
man who has held a $1,500 or $2,000 place, you are proposing some- 
thing that Americans will not stand. This brings up one thing which 
the assumed civil service reformers constantly keep concealed ; that 
is, the civil pension list. They dare not present this to the American 
people for approval. The logic of their reform will insure it, how- 
ever. Indeed, a civil pension list exists by indirection now. There 
are at least three hundred clerks in the departments at Washington 
who are practically on pension. To carry out the new idea at every 
civil service office in the country will add within ten years thousands 
of men to this civil pension list. 

The American sense and prejudice will never permit this to be 
engrafted on our condition. The pendulum has gone to the outer 
verge. It is now coming back. I am free to say that the discussion 
of this has accomplished good. I give the Mugwump his due, and 
I accord high respect to all honest civil service reformers. The 
have broken the ground and made the people think; and out of it will 
come the true civil service reform, which will be in line with American 
ideas, which will improve the civil service, which will keep it patriotic 
while making it more. efficient, and yet which will make it practical, 
and never build up either a life-holding class in this country nor 
introduce the English idea of a civil pension list. Patriotism and 
partisanship will go hand in hand with the people’s movements, as 
heretofore. Partisanship is not an evil. It is mostly of unmixed 
good. It is the only plan by which new ideas in liberty or govern- 
ment can be carried cond to adoption and put into practice. Par- 
tisanship has developed and given to this country every great and 
good man who has figured in our public and political affairs. Par- 
tisanship is inseparable from statesmanship; and everything that 
we have that is noble in our government and sweet and splendid in 
our social life is largely the result of partisanship. In every constitu- 
tional government parties and partisanship are necessary. Let us 
not get away from the growth that there is in politics, nor the patriot- 
ism that there is in it, nor degrade this great government, erected 
for the protection and advancement of human liberty, into a mere 
business machine. 
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CONGRESSMAN LODGE’S ANSWER TO MR. CLARKSON. 


I have read with interest Mr. Clarkson’s Boston speech, especially 
that part which relates to civil service reform. Massachusetts has 
always been strongly in favor of the reform, and the great body of 
her people have come to believe thoroughly in taking the routine 
offices out of politics. This is shown by her legislature, by the 
tone of the Republican press, by the attitude of all her Republican 
leaders, and by the manner in which her representatives, both in the 
House and Senate, have sustained the reform by their speeches and 
their votes. I suppose it was on account of these very facts that Mr. 
Clarkson took occasion to make an attack on the reform in Boston. 
Mr. Clarkson made a careful and serious argument. He is, of course, 
too able a man to do otherwise or to indulge in the cheap abuse 
which with most opponents of the reform does duty as argument. 
He could not quite refrain from making the good old joke about ask- 
ing astronomical and scientific questions of the average candidate for 
the civil service. Old jokes are always born good, otherwise they 
would never reach maturity, much less an advanced age; and this 
particular jest is so aged that it must have been very good indeed 
originally. Mr. Clarkson is incapable of misrepresenting the facts 
as to the civil service examinations, and of course would not discuss 
the subject seriously if he was not familiar with them; and he knows 
therefore that what he said about the questions was a joke. But 
others less well informed might be misled. Questions about the 
stars are asked of candidates for the place of assistant astronomer 
at the observatory, and ought to be asked. They are not asked of 
copyists and letter-carriers, because they would be grotesque. The 
examinations of copyists, carriers, etc., are to-day as simple and prac- 
tical as human ingenuity can devise and such as any business man 
would ask of his clerks. 

Mr. Clarkson spoke carefully, and what he says has therefore more 
than usual interest on this subject. He is opposed to thrusting the 
offices back into the old system, and says he is in favor of reform; but 
he is against this particular reform now in existence,— a not uncommon 
state of mind with the opponents of anything. His argument against 
the existing reformed system consists of three propositions: that 
the offices should be held by members of the party in power; that 
the present scheme makes a civil pension list inevitable ; and that the 
true way to carry on the government is by having chiefs of depart- 
ments select their own subordinates. Let us take these points in 
order. Some offices ought to be and must be held by members of 
the party in power. Such are cabinet officers and their assistant 
secretaries, foreign ministers, law officers, and all who are engaged 
in carrying on a policy which is that of the ruling party. In the 
routine business offices of the government, which form the great 
mass of the civil service, politics are of no consequence, and never 
would be thought of in that connection if the holders of those places 
had not been taught for years that the right to carry letters or run 
errands for the government depended on their political activity. It 
is moreover a delusion to suppose that the distribution of this mass 
of offices is anything but a source of weakness to a party and its repre- 
sentatives, or has any effect except to cripple its usefulness and pre- 
vent its doing the work for which it was placed in power. If patron- 
age in office is a source of strength, how does it happen that it did 
not save Iowa last fall, and that the lack of it did not lose Massachu- 
setts to the Republicans? The reverse was the case. 

The second point, as to civil pension list, is always held up as a bug- 
bear by the opponents of the reform. It never has been and never 
will be advocated by any supporter of the reform. Here and there 
some rare person like President Eliot, whose mind runs in the chan- 
nels of English thought, may advocate a civil pension list for all civil 
servants and for meritorious persons generally; but no one who dis- 
cusses the subject with a knowledge of American thought, history, 
and conditions, would dream of such a thing. Mr. Clarkson imaellt 
indeed, is the only person who has discussed the subject seriously 
who advises anything of the sort, as he does in this very speech,—a 
pension for railway mail clerks. No one need enter or continue in the 
government service unless he chooses, and there is no need of prom- 
ising a pension to get a government servant. A civil pension list is 
utterly at variance with American ideas, and no one ever suggests it 
except those who wish to cast odium on the reform. In my opinion 
there not only ought not to be a civil pension list, but there ought to 
be an age limit. 

The report of the House Committee on Appropriation shows there 
are between four hundred and five hundred superannuated clerks in 
the departments, who are there, be it said in passing, under the old 
law, not under the new system. Civil service reform does not pre- 
vent removals made to promote efficiency, as Mr. Clarkson seems to 
think. These men are not kept in by the Civil Service Law, as he 
seems to think. They are probably retained from politic or charita- 
ble motives ; and, if they should be removed for the benefit of the 
service, no civil service reformer would find fault. Some of these 


men may be in Mr. Clarkson’s own department; and he might easily 
try the experience, and find out whether civil service reform pre- 
The third and last point is that 


vented removals of this character. 











| heads of departments and bureaus ought to select their own subordi- 


nates. They are supposed to now, and, if they really did, there 
would be little need of reform; for, with hardly an exception, these 
chiefs of the service are ambitious only of good administration. The 
trouble is that those men do not select their own subordinates, and 
never have done so. Their subordinates are selected for them by 
Senators, Congressmen, and other politicians, great and small, who 
are not responsible for nor primarily interested in having the best 
administration. The object of civil service reform is not to take 
appointments from the heads of departments who do not now make 
them, but to take them out of politics and out of the hands of politi- 
cians who do make them. Mr. Clarkson does not appoint the post- 
masters whom he commissions. They are appointed by Congress- 
men. I have introduced a bill to give absolute control of the appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters to Mr. Clarkson and his successors, 
free from any importunity or influence on the part of Congressmen. 
It is in the precise line of what Mr. Clarkson says is the true system 
of civil service, and yet I have not heard that it meets with the appro- 
bation or support of Mr. Clarkson or any other opponent of the pres- 
ent system of civil service reform. 

I read also, with great interest, Mr. Clarkson’s able and forcible 
arguments on the tariff and on a national election law; and I cannot 
help thinking that it is wiser for Republican leaders to advocate Re- 
publican principles on all questions than to assail another Republican 
principle of divorcing the civil service from politics, to which we are 
equally and solemnly pledged, which the mass of Republicans believe 
in, nen | which we are all bound in honor and good faith to sustain. 


COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT’S ARGUMENT BEFORE 
THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
SHIDY MATTER. 


Mr. Roosevelt discussed all the charges in brief argument, and 
then devoted some attention to the Shidy affair. During the course 
of the investigation, the prosecution practically abandoned all the 
char, - except that of the retention of Campbell and that relating 
to Shidy. 

As - the charge relating to Shidy, he said, it affected merely the 
judgment of the Commission. The prosecution, he said, had not pro- 
duced any fact that was not already generally known; that every fact 
brought out had already been set forth at length in the Commis- 
sioners’ report of last July. Everything that had been done in the 
Shidy matter and all the facts im the case, he said, had been given 
full publicity at the time. He restated the case briefly. Shidy, he 
said, was one of the board of examiners at Milwaukee while Paul 
was postmaster. Paul forced the board to make illegal and improper 
certifications to cover his own illegal and improper appointments; 
and, being completely at his mercy, they consented. The other 
members of the board, Johnson and Fahsel, together with Shidy, cer- 
tified to the correctness of these swindling certifications. They were 
therefore, he said, all equally guilty; but of course Paul was the real 
and great offender, and it was Paul, not the poor tools, who needed 
to be most severely punished. Shidy, when given the chance, con- 
fessed; while his colleagues would not. He thus abandoned his 
wrong-doing, and did all he could to help us right it. Paul was not 
condemned on Shidy’s testimony, but it Salped materially in gettin 
at evidence which rendered Paul’s guilt clear beyond poh aon ° 
doubt. The Commission told him that they would try to. protect 
him, not —— the consequences of his guilt, but against the conse- 
quences of his having endeavored to atone for it by telling the truth. 
They laid especial emphasis on this point in their report to the Post- 
master-General. Shidy was dismissed, in spite of their efforts to 
prevent it and in spite of the fact that his equally guilty colleagues, 
who had not confessed, were not molested. As they had failed to 
secure for him the same treatment accorded to his equally guilty col- 
leagues,— that is, to have him retained in the government service,— 
they endeavored to have him reinstated, so that he might be no worse 
off for having confessed than Johnson and Fahsel, who had not con- 
fessed. As he was not dismissed because of any delinquency or 
misconduct, he could be reinstated in either the classified or unclassi- 
fied service. There was, of course, not the slightest difference 
between having him retained and having him reinstated. If he was 
worthy of the one favor, he was worthy of the other; and his col- 
league, Johnson, is retained in office to this day. 

“ After some months,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “ we succeeded in hav- 
ing him reinstated in another branch of the government service,— 
the Census Bureau,— but at a greatly reduced salary of $720 instead 
of the $1,300 he was originally receiving. He made an efficient and 
satisfactory clerk in his new position. We thus succeeded only par- 
tially in remedying the wrong done him. All three members of the 
board were equally guilty. Only one tried to atone for his guilt. 
The other two were left unpunished; while the other one, who tried 
to atone for his guilt, was punished,— not for the guilt, but for having 
tried to atone for it. We did our best to prevent the punishment 
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from being too severe ; and, had we not done so, we would have been 
derelict to our official duty. Under like circumstances, I shall cer- 
tainly follow the same course again. There may possibly be — 
though I think there certainly ought not to be —a question as to the 
advisability of protecting a government witness from the conse- 
quences of his own wrong-doing; but there can be no question what- 
ever that it is a clear duty to protect him against the consequences of 
having tried to atone for his wrong-doing.” 

Shidy, he said, was reinstated through the action of the Postmaster- 
General and the superintendent of the Census, taken at his (Roose- 
velt’s) suggestion. The Postmaster-General was, of course, cogni- 
zant of all of Shidy’s past conduct when he recommended him to the 
Census Bureau. He had received an official report, and because of 
what it contained and because of a report from a post-office inspector 
had determined upon Paul’s removal. His letter makes it clear that 
the Commissioners’ report was considered even more fully than the 
post-office inspector’s reports. Of course, he said, the Postmaster- 
General could not have come to his determination to remove Paul 
without having read the report carefully ; and a glance at the report 
was enough to show that it is impossible to read it even cursorily 
without understanding fully what Shidy had done. 


SHIDY AND THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


“TI never spoke a word about Shidy’s character to the Postmaster- 
General,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “beyond saying that I believed him to 
be sincerely penitent; for I, of course, had a right to take it for 
granted that he knew all that Shidy had done, he having taken offi- 
cial action on the report, which contained an exhaustive account of 
the whole transaction. It was, of course, evident that he could not 
regard Shidy’s action as being a bar to the latter’s retention or rein- 
statement in the government service ; for he permitted the retention 
in office of Shidy’s equally guilty colleague, Johnson, to whose action 
his attention had been specifically called by our report. The super- 
intendent of the census was also given ample opportunity to know 
the facts. At the end of his testimony, he distinctly states that I 
told him that Shidy was an employee of the Milwaukee post-office, 
who had been mixed up in the wrong-doing with the postmaster, 
being guilty of helping him make appointments in violation of the 
law; that he was a weak man, who had yielded to the pressure of the 
postmaster; and that he had been turned out in revenge for having 
told the truth, and also that he knew I had published a full report on 
the subject to which I referred, said report containing a complete 
account of Shidy’s misdeeds. In other words, he testified that I told 
him exactly what Shidy had done, referring him for details to my 
published report. After I had made the recommendation, the ap- 
pointment was delayed six weeks in consequence of the opposition of 
Congressman Van Schaick, Paul’s special champion, and of other 
gentlemen. Their opposition could only have been based on Shidy’s 
conduct in this particular case. During this time. I published in at 
least two newspapers interviews containing statements in which I 
recapitulated what Shidy had done and my reasons for trying to pro- 
tect him. It is therefore plain that I had every right to suppose the 
superintendent of the Census to be thoroughly conversant with the 
facts. I did not, intentionally or unintentionally, conceal a single 
fact in the case from either the Postmaster-General or the superin- 
tendent of Census, nor was it in my power to do so; for the facts 
were already published in our official reports and in the newspapers, 
and were matters of public notoriety.’ To accuse the Postmaster- 
General of being ignorant of Shidy’s conduct in office, he said, was 
to accuse him of being derelict to his official duty. The wisdom of 
the Commissioners’ course in reference to Shidy was in no wise 
affected by what Shidy said on the witness-stand when frightened 
and bullied by the prosecution after the method so familiar to all who 
have ever seen anything of a cheap variety of criminal lawyer. It 
must be borne in mind, he said, that they could have had no possible 
motive in protecting Shidy save desire to benefit the public service. 
To them he was an entire stranger, without personal or political influ- 
ence; and they did not know his politics. 


PROSECUTING LAW-BREAKERS, 


The present Commission, he said, hold that the best way to see 
the law executed is to prosecute the law-breakers. Up to the time 
they took office, the Civil Service Commission had never from its 
formation advised or taken part in any prosecution for violations of 
the Civil Service Law, and, as far as he knew, had never recom- 
mended the dismissal of any governmental officer for such violations. 
“During one year of service,” he said, “we have advised and 
assisted the prosecution of a dozen government employees and 
others of both parties; and we have recommended the removal of 
others. I am in no sense to be taken as criticising the action of pre- 
vious commissions. Their course was doubtless entirely proper; 
but with a change of circumstances it is often necessary to change a 
policy and make it more or less aggressive. It was our feeling that 
the best course we could possibly pursue under the present condi- 


tions was to devote our energies to actively enforcing the law, and 
try to bring about the prosecution or removal of offenders. We can 
often procure evidence against these offenders from innocent out- 
siders ; but often, and sometimes in the most flagrant cases, where 
it is particularly desirable to secure evidence against the chief 
wrong-doer, it can only be obtained from those who have in a minor 
way taken part in his wrong-doing. In such cases, the witnesses 
will not testify if giving testimony entails their own destruction. 
Unless we are prepared to abandon all efforts to get at the real 
criminals, we must in such cases agree to do what we can to protect 
the witnesses from the consequences of their testimony.” He said 
there might be circumstances under which he would deem it his 
duty to recommend to a prosecuting officer that he extend the same 
protection to a government witness in a case involving violation of 
the Civil Service Law that every day is extended to government wit- 
nesses in cases involving violations of other laws where the crime 
is far heavier and the punishment much more severe. 

He said the Commission was now endeavoring to bring about 
prosecutions of a number of government clerks and the like who 
were implicated in violating the law concerning these assessments, 
and that they would willingly let these small fry go if they could 
thereby get at the bigger men who have stood behind and directed 
them. 


ASSAILED FOR ADMINISTERING THE LAW WELL. 


In conclusion, he said: “ This ends the charges made against the 
present Commission. To say that the proof adduced in support of 
them is flimsy is to pay it an unwarranted compliment; for no proof 
has been produced at all. We have been in office one Bae and 
have had to administer the law during the difficult period immedi- 
ately succeeding a change of administration, when the rage for office 
is hottest and the anger of disappointed applicants most intense. 
We have been busily engaged not only in repelling outside attacks, 
but in waging active war against wrong-doers, who were often in- 
trenched behind the most powerful political influences. With insuffi- 
cient means, we have been forced to meet and solve problem after 
problem of the most difficult character. Under such circumstances, 
it was to be expected that we would make occasional mistakes, and 
it is very possible that we have done so; but certainly none have 
been pointed out by our prosecutors. It is really remarkable that 
the most rancorous and mendacious —albeit singularly unintelligent 
— malevolence, after resorting to every means to procure evidence 
against us, has been unable to point to so much as a single error of 
judgment on our part. The simple truth is that we are being as- 
sailed, not for having administered the law badly, but for having 
administered it well. There are upright and honorable men who 
do not believe in the Civ:l Service Law, and who oppose it on its 
merits fairly and openly; but none of these are to be found in the 
ranks of our present accusers. Those who are now assailing us 
hate us for precisely the same reasons that the criminal classes hate 
an efficient policeman. The best tribute to and measure of the work 
we have accomplished is to be found in the impotent malice of these 
men,—a malice which does not excite our anger, because it is inca- 
pable of rousing a deeper feeling than profound contempt.” 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, ApRIL Io, 1890. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORD. 


The meeting having been specially called to hear the preliminary 
report of the Investigating Committee appointed at the last meeting, 
Mr. Foulke took the floor, and read the first instalment, being a report 
upon the effect on the business of Congress of the work of the mem- 
bers in distributing offices. Upon motion, this portion of the report 
was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Foulke then read a full report of a recent interview with Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, together with correspondence touching 
the subject-matter of that interview, and followed this with drafts of 
a report concerning presidential postmasters and of a report upon 
the management of the Patent Office. 

The committee approved of the general character and substance 
of all of the above-mentioned reports, and authorized the printing of 
the same after their revision and submission to the President of the 
League. 

The Treasurer read a report showing a balance on hand to the 
credit of the League of $2,262. 

Mr. Foulke further reported that he was about to go abroad for the 
summer, but would return in September; that the work of the com- 
mittee would be mainly suspended during his absence, but would be 
resumed immediately upon his return; and that the cost of the work 
up to this time had not been in excess of $700,— one-fourth of the 
whole work of the investigation having, in his judgment, been already 
accomplished. ; 
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It was resolved that the annual meeting be held in the city of 
Boston, on the ist and 2d of October, and that the matter of making 
arrangements for the same be left in charge of the Boston and Cam- 
bridge Associations. 

Upon motion of Colonel Burt, the hearty thanks of the committee 
were tendered to the Investigating Committee for the efficient manner 
in which they have prosecuted the work intrusted to them. 





INDIANA ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS. 


The Indiana Civil Service Reform Association held a meeting 
May 16 at Fort Wayne, Ind., and adopted the following resolu- 
tions : — 


1. The Indiana Civil Service Reform Association believes that the 
purpose of public office of whatever kind is of such a nature as to 
absolutely exclude the use of such office in any manner as personal 
or party spoil; and any such use may justly be considered as a viola- 
tion of the trust undertaken by the acceptance of the office. 

2. We desire to express our full appreciation of the present Civil 
Service Commission, whose fearless and efficient performance of its 
duties has secured the enforcement of the Civil Service Law and has 
gained many victories for the merit system. 

3. A great improvement, however, in one department makes it not 
the less our duty to point out great evils in the rest of the civil service, 
comprising more than 100,000 places; nor is it any excuse to say 
that the present is following in the steps of preceding administra- 
tions. 

4. In general, this vast number of public offices with annual emol- 
uments of many millions are being parcelled out by the President to 
oe who in turn divide them among their most active per- 
sonal followers. This is feudalism; and, being such, it is undemo- 
cratic and un-American, and is in direct contradiction of the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution. It is a direct violation of the promises 
of the platform upon which the Administration was elected. As one 
of the many scandalous and humiliating results of this system, we 
note the boasted displacement of more than 30,000 postmasters in a 
single year, and the proposed displacement of 10,000 more. 

5. We thank our Western Congressmen, McKinley and Butter- 
worth, and those who join with them, for their able and successful 
assistance in beating back the recent attack upon the Civil Service 
Law. This, and other attacks upon the merit system, we regret to 
say, were fostered and encouraged by the distribution of offices by 
the Administration until the appetite for spoils, always insatiable, be- 
came too sharp to be controlled. 

6. We respectfully request the President to bring all cities having 
free delivery within the operation of the Civil Service Law at an 
early day. And we earnestly insist that the present practice with the 
unclassified service cannot continue. The offices cannot remain in 
part spoil and in part competitive. 

Believing that the merit system must overcome its opponent, we 
ask the President and Congress to take such measures as will soon 
bring the operations of the government to an exclusively business 
basis. Toward this end we ask a careful consideration of the bill 
introduced by Mr. Lodge to regulate the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters. 





NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, MAY I, 1890. 


At the annual meeting of the Association held on the 1st of May, 
1890, the president, being unable to be present, sent a written ad- 
dress, which was read by the secretary. Mr. Eaton read a memorial 
of the late postmaster of this city, Henry G. Pearson; and both of 
these papers were subsequently printed in connection with the report 
of the Executive Committee, giving an encouraging account of the 
year’s work. 

At the same meeting, the following officers were elected : — 

President, George William Curtis. 

Vice-Presidents, John Jay, Carl Schurz, Francis C. Barlow, Or- 
lando B. Potter, William E. Dodge, D. Willis James, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Horace E. Deming. 

Executive Committee, Silas W. Burt, Edward Cary, Charles 
Collins, George Walton Green, Walter Howe, A. R. MacDonough, 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, George Haven Putnam, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Anson Phelps Stokes, William H. Thomson, William L. Tren- 
holm, Horace White, Everett P. Wheeler, F. W. Whitridge. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held immediately after 
the adjournment of the annual meeting, Mr. Wheeler was unanimously 
re-elected chairman, and Messrs. Bursley and Potts were unanimously 
re-elected treasurer and secretary respectively. The several standing 
committees were reconstituted as follows : — 

Publication Committee, Charles Collins, Chairman, E. L. Godkin, 
George William Curtis, George R. Bishop, William Potts. 
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Committee on Legislation, Fred. W. Whitridge, Chairman, George 
Walton Green, Carl Schurz, Elial F. Hall, Everett P. Wheeler. 

Auditing Committee, Horace White, Chairman, Charles Collins. 

Committee on Finance, Anson Phelps Stokes, Chairman, Orlando 
B. Potter, Edward B. Merrill, J. Hampden Robb, Samuel P. Avery. 

Committee on Affiliated Societies, Jacob F. Miller, Chairman, 
Horace E. Deming, William Potts, Hamilton B. Tompkins, Henry T. 
Terry. 

Cameastion on Civil Service Examinations, Dorman B. Eaton, 
Chairman, William L. Trenholm, A. R. MacDonough, Carl Schurz, 
C. W. Watson. 





PHILADELPHIA CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


The suit being now presented on behalf of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation against the city officials for neglecting to enforce the civil 
service provisions of the new city charter has progressed so far that 
the court has issued an alternative »andamus, commanding these 
officials to show cause why they should not comply with the law in 
—s proper rules for appointments and making the appropriations 
therefor. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEWTON CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


Rev. Henry Lambert presided at the annual meeting of the Newton 
Civil Service Reform Association, which was held at the English and 
Classical School-house in West Newton April 28. Resolutions of 
condolence were adopted on the death of Hon. John S. Farlow, who 
was a vice-president of the association. Reports showed that the 


club has a membership of two hundred and fifty. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: Rev. Henry Lambert, presi- 
dent; Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Hon. Robert R. Bishop, Hon. W. P. 
Ellison, Messrs. Edwin B. Haskell, Nathaniel T. Allen, Warren P. 
Tyler, vice-presidents ; Stephen Thacher, treasurer; James P. Tol- 
man, secretary; Thomas B. Fitz, C. C. Bragdon, Edward P. Bond, 
George C. Travis, directors. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CAMBRIDGE CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Cambridge Association, the following 
officers were elected : — 

President, Professor Charles E. Norton. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Charles T. Russell, President Charles W. 
Eliot, Hon. Chauncey Smith, Hon. James Russell Lowell. 

Executive Committee, Professor James Barr Ames, William F. 
Bradbury, Richard H. Dana, Sanford H. Dudley, Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, James J. Myers, William O. Henshaw, Professor James B. 
Thayer, Joseph G. Thorp, Jr., Robert N. Toppan, George G. Wright, 
Morrill Wyman, Jr., George V. Leverett, Charles F. Wyman, Albert S. 
Parsons, Francis V. B. Keven, Josiah M. Brooks, William K. How- 
land, Dr. Frederick W. Taylor. 

Besides the report of the Raesetes Committee, which was ordered 
printed, there was a full report read by George G. Wright, the 
treasurer, on the operation of the Civil Service Law in Cambridge. 
Mr. Wright had examined the pay-rolls of the city and had advertised 
for any complaints. After a thorough investigation, some slight 
violations of the rules were brought to light, appearing, however, as 
the report concludes, to be “not intentional, but were owing to want 
of information on the part of the head of the department.” This 
report is in print, and a few copies can be obtained of Mr. George G. 
Wright, Dunster Street, Cambridge. 


GENERAL COGSWELL’S ATTITUDE. 
HOuUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES U.S., 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 21, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


In your last number, you refer to General Cogswell as having 
dodged the vote on the civil service appropriation. In justice to my 


| colleague, you ought to know that, on the Committee of Appropria- 


tions, of which he is a member, and where his opposition or support 
would be of much greater importance than in the House, he voted 
for the increased appropriation for the Civil Service Commission. It 
is also only fair to General Cogswell to say that, while he was absent 
from the House at the time the vote came on, he left the House on 
business soon after the session began, and did not return at aJl during 
the day. If he had been present, he would have voted of course as 
he did in the Committee. , 
Very truly yours, 
ls H. C. Lopce. 








